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BUSHWICK  SOUTH  -  GENERAL  DESCRIPTION 

Bushwick  is  located  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Brooklyn.     The  boundaries 
of  the  entire  area  are  Flushing  Avenue  to  the  north,  Cemetery  of  the  Ever- 
greens and  Conway  Street  to  the  south,  the  Brooklyn-Queens  borough  line  to 
the  east,  and  Broadway  to  the  west.     All  of  Bushwick  falls  within  Community 
Board  =k. 

Bushwick  Avenue  is  a  combination  of  freestanding  houses  (including  the 
mansions  of  the  brewers  who  brought  an  earlier  prosperity  to  Bushwick),  apart- 
ment houses,  row  houses  and  various  institutions. 

The  structures  in  the  rest  of  the  area  reflect  Bushwick's  role  as  an 
early  "subway  suburb"  of  Manhattan.    There  are  many  three  and  four-story  tenements 
as    well     as  simple  two-family  row  houses  built  as  speculative  housing  at  the 
beginning  of  the  twentieth  century. 

The  Bushwick  South  study  area  examined  in  depth  by  the  Community  Development 
technical  staff  of  the  Landmarks  Preservation  Commission  is  bound  on  the  north 
by  Putnam  Avenue,  on  the  south  by  Halsey  Street,  on  the  west  by  Knickerbocker 
Avenue,  and  on  the  east  by  Wyckoff  Avenue.     V/ithin  this  area  is  a  section  of 
cohesive,  .vel  1-maintainad  residential  architecture.     It  is  primarily  a 
rectangular  area  with  a  northern  extension  to  Woodbine  Street,  and  a  western 
extension  on  Hancock  Street  as  far  as  Wilson  Avenue.     More  precise  lines  are 
shown  on  the  Boundary  Map,  but  these  lines  are  tentative  and  subject  to  revision. 

The  area  is  zoned  R6  with  commercial  overlays.     Although  there  is  no  commercial 
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zoning  along   Irving  Avenue,  corner  buildings  were  often  designed  with  store- 
fronts.    Many  are  still   in  use. 

According  to  the  1970  census  figures,  the  present  population  of  the  study 
area  is  approximately  two-thirds  white  and  one-third  btack  and  other  non- 
white.     Since  World  War  II  many  Italian  families  have  sold  their  homes  and 
moved  to  Queens  or  Long  Island.     Hispanic  families  attracted  by  the  opportunity 
for  home  ownership  have  gradually  replaced  them. 

Probably  due  to  the  continuing  high  percentage  of  owner-occupied  buildings, 
the  3ushwick  South  study  area  has  generally  avoided  the  deterioration  prevalent 
in  other  parts  of  Bushwick.     The  greater  Bushwick  area  is  plagued  by  fire, 
vandalism  and  abandonment.     The  most  deteriorated  section  is  found  in  the 
central  portion  of  Bushwick  along  Central,  Evergreen  and  Wilson  Avenues. 
Besides  the  poor  condition  of  Bushwick's  existing  housing  stock,  there  are  major 
social  problems  in  the  area:  high  unemployment,  numerous  welfare  recipients 
and  many  elderly  persons  living  on  fixed  incomes.     There  is  a  high  crime  rate 
fed  by  unemployment,  alcoholism  and  drugs.     Youth  gangs  frequently  rob  and 
vandalize  stores  along  Broadway.     There  are  many  disturbed  families  with  a  high 
incidence  of  child  abuse.     Although  a  relatively  stable  and  wel 1 -ma i nta i ned 
area  of  architectural  and  historical  merit,  Bushwick  South  is  still  threatened 
by  the  problems  of  the  larger  Bushwick  community. 

Within  the  Bushwick  South  study  area  there  are  active  block  and  community 
organizations.     The  Better  Living  Ecumenical  Realty  Center,   Inc.,  a  housing 
improvement  group  organized  by  the  clergy  of  thirteen  Bushwick  churches,  has 
purchased  buildings  in  the  study  area,  rehabilitated  them,  and  then  sold  them 
to  families.     As  in  many  sections  of  Mew  York  City,  bank  loans  are  difficult  to 
obtain  but  determined  purchasers  often  manage  to  arrange  private  loans.  The 
outlook  for  the  study  area  appears  favorable  as  long  as  the  incidence  of  home 
ownership  remains  high. 


BUSHWICK  SOUTH  -  HISTORY 


Early  Bushwick  was  a  large  area  in  northern  Brooklyn  that  originally 
included  present-day  Greenpoint,  \7i 1 1 iamsburg  and  Bushwick.    The  Dutch  Governor, 
William  Kieft,  purchased  this  parcel  of  land  from  the  Canarsie  Indians  in  1633. 
At  first  farmers  scattered  themselves  over  the  entire  area  and  made  no  attempt 
to  establish  a  regular  settlement.     However  in  1660  Peter  Stuyvesant  urged 
them  to  group  together  as  a  defense  against  possible  Indian  attack. 

One  group  gathered  on  a  high  point  of  land  near  the  East  River  in  what  is 

now  Williamsburg.     A  second  group  consisting  of  fourteen  Frenchmen  and  a  few 

others  located  in  a  nore  remote  area  further  inland  that  came  to  be  known  as 

Bushwick  Village.     The  site  of  the  village  (between  Bushwick  Creek,  which  is  . 

now  filled  in,  and  Newtown  Creek)  was  selected  by  Peter  Stuyvesant  in  response 

to  the  group's  request  on  February  16,   1660  for  a  grant  of  land.     The  event  is 

described  as  follows: 

"February  19th,  the  Director-General,  with  the  Fiscal,  Nicasius  de  Si  lie 
and  his  Honor  Secretary  Van  Ruyven  with  the  sworn  surveyor,  Jacques 
Corteleau,  ...have  fixed  upon  a  place  between  Mispat  kill   (Newtown  Creek) 
and  Norman's  kill   (Bushwick  Creek),  to  establish  a  village;  and  have 
laid  out,  by  survey,  twenty-two  house  lots,  on  which  dwelling-houses  are 
to  be  bui 1 t." 

When  Peter  Stuyvesant  returned  to  visit  the  new  settlement  approximately 
a  year  later,  he  was  asked  by  the  residents  to  give  it  a  name.     Because  the 
area  was  covered  with  forest,  Peter  Stuyvesant  called  it  Boswijck  meaning 
"heavy  woods."    The  English  form  of  this  original  name  became  Bushwick.  To 
protect  themselves  from  Indian  attack  the  residents  enclosed  their  village  with 
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a  stockade  of  pointed  logs.     Among  the  earliest  public  structures  built  were 
a  town  hall  and  a  church.     The  church,  an  octagona 1 -shaped  structure,  was 
located  at  the  intersection  of  present-day  Conselyea  Street  and  Bushwick  Avenue. 
Although  eventually  members  of  other  religious  denominations  moved  to  the 
community,  the  first  settlers  were  members  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church. 

The  land  where  present-day  Bushwick  is  located  was  originally  known  as  New 
Bushwick  Lotts.     A  wooded  area  lying  to  the  south  of  Bushwick  Village,  it  was 
given  to  the  village  residents  by  Peter  Stuyvesant  for  use  as  grazing  land  for 
their  cattle  and  as  a  source  of  firewood.     A  road  known  as  the  New  Bushwick  Lane 
led  from  the  village  to  the  woodland.     At  first  all   the  land  was  held  in  common 
by  the  villagers.     Later,  around  1700,  the  land  was  divided  and  the  first  house 
was  built  by  a  William  Janse  Van  Muyse. 

A  large  parcel  consisting  of  a  house,  three  lots  and  a  part  of  another  lot 
in  the  New  Bushwick  Lotts  area  was  sold  to  Leffert  Lefferts  in  1J2h  for  hU^B.  In 
1723  he  purchased  two  more  lots  adjoining  his  own  land  from  a  neighbor  named 
Auke  Rynerse.     In  1753,  the  Lefferts  property  was  again  enlarged  by  a  27_acre 
purchase  also  adjoining  the  Lefferts  farm.     The  former  owners  were  Johannes 
Durjee    and  Abraham  Schenck. 

When  Lefferts  died  in  175^  his  son  Leffert  Lefferts  inherited  the  136-acre 
farm  as  well  as  about  twenty-five  acres  of  woodland  in  the  town  of  Newtown 
and  some  meadows.     In  1768  this  property  was  sold  to  Jacob  Suydam  who  settled 
on  the  former  Lefferts'  farm  and  lived  there  until  his  death  in  1811. 

The  Lefferts  homestead  remained  intact  until   1 869  when  Adrian  Martense 

Suydam,  Jacob  Suydam' s  grandson,  decided  to  break  up  the  farmland  for  development 

According  to  Sti les: 

"Mr.  Suydam,  wishing  to  induce  settlement  in  his  neighborhood  with  a  view  to 
developing  that  section  of  the  city,  gave  a  man  a  lot  on  condition  that  he 
would  at  once  erect  and  occupy  a  dwelling  thereon;  and,  since  then,  his  poll 
has  been  so  liberal   that,  at  the  present  time,  there  are  no  less  than  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  residences  within  the  borders  of  the  old  homestead,. 
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th  the  increased  development  of  the  Mew  Bushwick  Lotts  area  into  farms  and 
residences  another  Dutch  Reformed  Church  called  the  South  Bushwick  Reformed 
Church  was  built.     This  church,  which  is  a  designated  Mew  York  City  landmark, 
stands  in  a  s->all  park  at  the  intersection  of  Bushwick  Avenue  and  Himrod  Street. 
The  land  was  donated  by  two  of  the  first  parishioners,  Abraham  and  Andrew  Stockholm. 
Families  from  twenty  neighboring  farms  made  up  the  original  congregation. 

The  quiet  rural  character  of  Bushwick  began  to  change  in  the  1350;s.  In 
185*1,  both  Bushwick  and  nearby  V/i  1 1  iamsburg  became  part  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn. 
During  these  years  there  was  an  influx  of  German  immigrants.     Their  arrival 
resulted  in  increased  residential  construction  and  also  the  development  of  a 
local  brewery  industry. 

Bushwick  had  the  natural  resources  necessary  for  brewery  sites  i.e.,  an 
abundant  water  supply,  soil  adaptable  for  construction  of  aging  cellars,  and 
convenient  water  (and  later  rail)  transportation  for  raw  materials.  Before 
refrigeration  techniques  were  perfected,  the  German  immigrant  community  provided 
a  local  market  for  the  product.    To  encourage  consumption,  brewers  opened  beer 
gardens  and  restaurants  throughout  the  area  with  free  meals  for  patrons. 
Americans  of  other  nationalities  soon  acquired  a  taste  for  German  "lager"  beer 
and  enjoyed  socializing  in  the  gardens.    The  prosperous  brewers  built  imposing 
mansions  along  Bushwick  Avenue,  making  the  Avenue  a  popular  place  for  Sunday 
promenades . 

This  thriving  industry  was  abruptly  halted  by  the  Prohibition  Act  of  1919. 
After  the  Act  was  repealed,  only  a  small  number  of  neighborhood  breweries  reopened. 
As  growing  nationwide  companies  took  over  more  and  more  of  the  market,  the  industry 
gradually  "-oved  elsewhere  and  today  no  operating  breweries  remain  in  Brooklyn. 

A  second  development  which  brought  many  families  to  Bushwick  was  the  opening 
in  1388  of  the  elevated  line  connecting  Bushwick  to  Manhattan.     People  from 


overcrowded  Manhattan  tenements  were  eager  to  occupy  the  two-family  and  small 
multiple-family  dwellings  that  spread  over  the  area.     The  earlier  German  immigrants 
were  gradually  replaced  by  Italians. 

Further  population  shifts  after  V/orld  War  II  brought  black  and  Puerto 
Rican  families  from  nearby  neighborhoods.     Although  many  Italian  families 
moved  to  Queens  or  to  the  suburbs,  a  small   Italian  area  located,  east  of  Knicker- 
bocker Avenue  and  reaching  to  the  Queens  boundary  line,  still   remains.  Aside 
from  some  pockets  of  well-kept  housing  such  as  the  Bushwick  South  study  area, 
much  of  the  housing  in  present-day  Bushwick  is  deteriorated.    Many  structures 
are  tinned  or  abandoned  and  subject  to  vandalism  and  fires.     Although  some 
community  groups  are  working  with  the  city  to  stop  this  pattern  of  decline,  no 
significant  reversal  has  yet  taken  place. 

Study  of  early  maps  shows  that  several   large  farms  and  scattered  frame 
dwellings  covered  the  Bushwick  South  study  area  before  it  was  developed  in 
the  early  twentieth  century.     Margaret  Duryea,  V/illiam  Covert  and  William  H. 
Firman  were  local  farm  owners.    One  boundary  of  the  large  Suydam  farm  was 
located  just  to  the  north  of  the  study  area.     The  land  presently  occupied  by 
Bushwick  High  School    (the  block  between  Knickerbocker,   Irving,  Putnam  and  Pal- 
metto) was  previously  the  site  of  the  Union  Cemetery.     Opened  in  1851  by  the 
Grand  Street  First  Protestant  Methodist  Church,  the  cemetery  continued  in  use 
until  1897  when  the  ground  was  sold  and  the  bodies  transferred  to  the  Cedar 
Grove  Cemetery  near  Flushing. 

A  careful  study  of  building  department  records  shows  that  almost  all  the 
buildings  in  the  Bushwick  South  study  area  were  built  in  the  period  between 
1300  and  1913-     However,   little  information  is  available  about  the  architects 
and  developers.     The  most  prolific  architects  were  Louis  Berger,  Joseph  and 
James  Canfield,  and  Louis  Al lmendinger.     Louis  Berger  worked  in  the  area  from 


1903  to  191S.     Work  by  3erger  has  also  been  found  in  the  Prospect-Lef f erts 
Gardens  and  Bedford-Stuyvesant  study  areas  but  no  biographical  information 
about  him  has  been  uncovered.     Nor  has  research  in  public  and  private  documents 
turned  up  any  personal   information  about  Joseph  and  James  Canfteld  who  built 
many  row  houses  between  1 908  and  1913.     Louis  Allmendinger  worked  in  the  area 
only  between  1912  and  1913  but  was  responsible  for  a  significant  number  of 
structures.     He  is  also  the  architect  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Cathedral  of  the 
Transfiguration  of  Our  Lord,  a  designated  New  York  City  landmark  located  in 
southern  Greenpoint. 

George  W.  Springsteen  who  built  a  number  of  buildings  from  1911  to  191^ 
while  in  partnership  with  a  Mr.  Mast,  went  on  to  design  better-known  housing  in 
other  boroughs.    According  to  his  obituary  which  appeared  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle 
on  October  6,  195^,  he  was  a  native  of  Brooklyn  who  studied  at  Pratt  Institute 
and  Cooper  Union.     Low-rent  cooperative  apartment  houses  became  his  specialty. 
He  was  involved  in  planning  the  innovative  Amalgamated  Co-operative  Apartments 
in  the  Bronx  which  provided  not  only  housing  for  its  tenants,  but  such  amenities 
as  a  library  and  a  cooperative  grocery  store.     At  the  time  of  his  death  in  195^, 
the  Corlears  Hook  Project  in  Lower  Manhattan  which  he  had  helped  to  design  was 
under  construction. 

The  only  series  of  frame  row  houses  within  the  study  area  was  designed 
by  Theobald  Engelhardt  in  1901.     Engelhardt  was  responsible  for  both  residential 
and  commercial  structures  in  other  parts  of  Bushwick  as  well  as  Greenpoint, 
Williamsburg    and  Manhattan.     Born  in  Brooklyn  on  August  23,  1 85 1 ,  Engelhardt 
graduated  from  Broron's  Business  College  and  the  Cooper  Institute.     He  worked 
for  a  banking  firm  in  New  York  and  later  worked  for  his  father,  a  carpenter.  His 
first  office  was  located  at  14  Fayette  Street  in  1877.     In  1 885  he  moved  his 
offices  to  a  four-story  commercial  structure  of  his  own  design.    This  building 


still  stands  at  SOo  Broadway.     Most  of  Engelhardt's  work  in  the  greater  Bushwick 
area  was     tied  to  the  brewery  industry.     He  was  connected  with  the  construction 
of  new  facilities  for  at  least  ten  breweries,   including  all  structures  in  the 
expansion  of  the  S.  Liebmann's  Sons  Brewery.     Also  he  was  associated  with  the 
design  of  ten  brewers'  mansions  in  the  Bushwick  Avenue  area. 

An  interesting  "find"  was  two  sets  of  row  houses  designed  by  George  Palliser 
in  120C.     He  is  also  the  architect  of  1000  and  1010  Ocean  Avenue,  two  free- 
standing Colonial  Revival  houses  in  the  Ditmas  Park  study  area.  Building 
department  evidence  to  the  contrary,  these  houses  are  incorrectly  but  repeatedly 
attributed  to  the  famous  Manhattan  architect  Stanford  White. 


SUSIWICK  SOUTH  -  ARCHITECTURAL  DESCRIPTION 

Bushwick    South  is  a  homogeneous  residential  district    of  modest  brick 
row  houses  and  tenements.     Almost  all  the  buildings  in  the  study  area  date  from 
the  relatively  short  period  of  time  between  1300  and  1913.     Most  were  built 
by  unknown  architects  and  developers  as  speculative  housing  for  working  and 
middle-class  people  eager  to  escape  more  crowded  conditions  in  Manhattan. 

Many  of  the  small  tenements  found  throughout  the  study  area  were  designed 
between  1903  and  1 9 1 6  by  Louis  Berger,  a  Brooklyn  architect  who  had  his  office 
at  300  St.  Nicholas  Avenue.     A  representative  group  of  eighteen  buildings  is 
found  at  1336-1^20  Jefferson  Avenue.     Designed  in  1 9 0 ^ ,   it  was  built  as  a 
three-story  plus  basement  brick  row  with  one  family  to  a  floor.     Most  of  the 
houses  are  set  back  from  the  street.    However,  the  first  and  last  houses  are 
carried  out  close  to  the  property  line  unifying  and  clearly  defining  the  row. 
The  window  lintels  are  formed  by  header  bricks  surrounded  by  a  brick  molding. 
The  third-floor  windows  are  round-arched  and  the  other  windows  are  segmental  - 
arched.     The  entrance  is  topped  by  a  rockfaced  stone  lintel  with  a  keystone. 
The  facade  is  enriched  by  rockfaced  brick  bandcourses  separating  the  stories 
and  linking  the  windows.     Each  building  has  a  modillioned  cornice  supported 
at  each  end  by  a  bracket.     A  swag  motif  decorates  the  frieze.     An  identical 
group  of  twenty-three  buildings  also  designed  by  Berger  in  130k  is  found  across 
the  street  at  1377-1^21  Jefferson  Avenue. 


Another  interesting  Berger  group  with  slightly  more  elaborate  decoration 
is  the  thi rteen-bui Idi ng  series  at  1324-13&0  Hancock  Street  which  was  built  in 
1903.     These  three-story  brick  tenements  were  built  to  house  six  families.  Again 
the  first  and  last  structures  are  carried  out  close  to  the  property  line  to 
define  the  row.     Berger  used  brick  piers  to  relieve  the  row's  hori zontal i ty . 
Wide  piers  starting  at  the  second-floor  sill   level   to  the  cornice  define  the 
two  sides  of  each  building.     Narrower  piers  starting  at  mid-window  height  on 
the  second-floor  windows  flank  the  two  center  bays  and  divide  them  from  the 
first  and  fourth  outer  bays  of  each  building.     Horizontal   interest  is  provided 
by  stone  and  brick  banding  across  the  facade  at  all   levels.     Rockfaced  stone 
lintels  are  found  above  all  windows  (round-headed  on  the  first  and  third  floors 
and  rectangular  on  the  second)  while  a  stone  lintel  surmounts  the  double-door 
central  entrance. 

Berger  also  designed  some  brick  two-family  row  houses  on  Fairfield  Street. 
A  striking  decorative  effect  is  achieved  in  these  rows  by  the  use  of  light  and 
dark  colored  brick.     3andcourses  of  dark  brick  and  light  stone  run  the  entire 
length  of  the  twenty-house  row  at  2S0-328  Wei  r f  i e 1 d  Street  which  was  designed  in 
1507.     The  first  and  last  houses  have  full  height  angular  bays;  all  other  houses 
have  full  height  rounded  bay  facades.     Neo-Grec  incised  lintels  supported  by 
brockets  top  the  double-door  entrances.    The  simple  modillioned  cornices  have 
decorative  swags  on  the  frieze. 

Across  the  street  at  309-3^7  V/eirfield  Street,  a  second  group  of  twenty 
two-story  row  houses  which  was  designed  in  1908,  also  has  a  number  of  dark  brick 
bandcourses  running  the  length  of  the  row.     This  series  alternates  angular  and 
bowfront  houses.    At  the  two  corners  of  the  angular  bays,  dark  bricks  are 
arranged  in  a  quoin-like  pattern  to  highlight  the  angle.    All  second-story 
windows  are  round-arched;   in  the  angular-bay  houses  they  have  light  brick  lintels 


topped  by  a  dark  brick  molding;   in  the  rounded-bay  houses,  they  have  dark  brick 
lintels.     The  same  alternating  pattern  of  dark  and  light  is  used  to  decorate 
the  segmenta 1 -arched  ground-floor  windows.     In  the  angular-bay  houses  they  have 
dark  brick  lintels,  while  those  in  the  rounded-bay  houses  feature  light  brick 
lintels  topped  by  dark  brick  molding.     Dark  stone  incised  lintels  with  brackets 
top  the  double-door  entrances.     The  modillioned  cornice  is  slightly  more 
elaborate  than  the  one  across  the  street,  having  a  row  of  dentils  above  the 
decorative  swags.     Simple  iron  fences  and  some  trees  enhance  the  street's 
quiet  residential  character. 

Architects  Joseph  and  James  Canfield  designed  many  brick  row  houses  in  the 
study  area.     They  were  all  built  as  two-family  structures,  reflecting  the  less 
affluent  population  for  whom  they  were  intended.     Most  of  them  are  located  on 
the  streets  between  Irving  and  V/yckoff  Avenues.     A  typical  group  is  370  -  h02 
Cornelia  Street,  a  seventeen-house  two-story  brick  row  on  the  south  side  of  the 
street  built  in  1912.     Three-sided  angular  bays  rise  the  height  of  each 
house.     The  light-colored  speckled  brick  of  the  facade  is  laid  up  to  imitate 
rusticated  stone.     A  smooth  stone  bandcourse  separates  the  basement  from  the 
upper  floors  while  a  rockfaced  brick  bandcourse  separates  the  first  and  second 
floors.     Splayed  stone  lintels  with  foliate  keystones  decorate  the  windows  and 
an  incised  lintel  supported  by  small  brackets  occurs  over  the  entrance.  A 
simple  wooden  door  enframement  contains  a  transom  window  and  double  doors  with 
serpentine  handles.     The  houses  are  topped  by  a  plain  modillioned  cornice  with 
swags  on  the  frieze.     A  pleasing  feature  of  these  rows  is  their  i ronwork  fences, 
a  surprising  number  of  which  remain  intact.     A  similar  group  of  Canfield  houses 
is  located  at  1^33-1 522  Putnam  Street.     Canfield  maintained  his  office  at  3^7 
Macdonough  Street  and  worked  in  the  Bushwick  South  study  area  between  1908  and 
1913. 


The  tv/o  groups  of  brick  row  houses  by  George  Palliser,  both  constructed 
in  1300,  are  quite  different  from  the  Canfield  row  houses  that  predominate 
in  the  study  area.     3oth  groups  are  located  on  Madison  Street  between  Irving 
Avenue  and  Ricgewood  Place.     Originally  built  as  two-family  residences,  these 
two-story  houses  have  very  flat,  plain  facades  topped  by  a  simple  modillioned 
cornice  with  a  blank  frieze.     Strikingly  wide  stone  bandcourses  separate  each 
floor,  unifying  the  row  and  emphasizing  its  hor i zonta 1 i ty .     Some  visual  variety 
is  provided  by  mixing  buff,  pale  red  and  orange  bricks.    The  overall  impression 
is  one  of  austerity  and  restraint. 

Two  other  atypical  groups  of  row  houses  are  found  at  1310-1323  Halsey 
Street  and  12-1-1265  Hancock  Street.     The  houses  on  Halsey  Street  were  designed 
in  1?13  by  an  unknown  architect  named  Abraham  Markwitz.     Like  the  Palliser 
houses  their  facades  are  extremely  plain.     Their  only  ornamentation  consists  of 
incised  lintels  over  the  entrances  and  thin  molded  bandcourses  that  separate 
the  floors.     This  series  consists  of  ten  buildings;   the  first  and  last  three 
structures  of  the  row  are  limestone,  the  center  four  buildings  are  brownstone. 
The  second  group,   located  at  1 1-1265  Hancock  Street,  was  designed  in  1901  by 
the  ./ell-known  Brooklyn  architect  Theobald  Engelhardt.     They    were  originally 
frame  houses,  reaturing  three-sided  angular  bays,  projecting  lintels  over  the 
windows  and  novelty  siding.     Unfortunately  only  one  house  of  the  original 
thirteen  is  still   intact;  all  the  others  have  been  resided  with  asphalt  or 
al umi  num  s  i  d  i  ng . 

Perhaos  the  most  pleasant  street  In  the  study  area  is  Irving  Avenue  which 
is  tree-lined  on  both  sides.     The  street  is  characterized  by  bowfront  row 
houses  built  between  1911  and  1913,  some  designed  by  Louis  Al 1  mend i nger ,  and 
others  by  the  firm  of  Mast  and  Springsteen. 

Numbers  k2k-bl%  Irving  Avenue,  a  group  of  eight  two-story  two-family  light 
brick  houses,   is  typical  of  Al lmend i nger 1 s  work  in  the  study  area.    All  houses 


have  full  height  rounded  bays;  four  houses  have  the  bays  to  the  right  and  the 
other  four  have  the  bays  to  the  left,  forming  a  mirror  image.     Stone  bands 
punctuated  by  keystones  run  the  entire  length  of  the  row  above  the  first  and 
second-floor  windows.     All  windows  are  rectangular.     The  entrance  has  an 
incised  lintel.     The  double  doors  have  decorative  ironwork  over  their  glass 
panels.    A  mod i 1 1 ioned  cornice  with  egg  and  dart  molding  and  a  foliate  motif 
on  the  frieze  tops  the  buildings. 

The  Mast  and  Springsteen  houses  at  kS3  -  **6l   Irving  Avenue  are  similar  in 
design.    They  also  have  full  height  rounded  bays  which  are  located  in  a  mirror 
image  facade  arrangement.     Smooth  stone  bands  run  the  length  of  the  row  above 
and  below  the  rectangular  windows.     An  additional  banding  effect  is  achieved 
by  use  of  dark  brick  bands  across  all  facades.     An  incised  lintel  occurs  above 
the  entrance.     In  this  particular  row  several  of  the  original  double  doors  have 
been  replaced.     The  cornice  has  modil lions  and  egg  and  dart  decoration,  with  a 
simple  wreath  appearing  on  the  frieze. 

In  contrast  to  such  individualized  structures  as  the  brewers'  mansions 
on  nearby  Sushwick  Avenue,  the  buildings  in  the  Bushwick  South  study  area  are 
quite  plain  and  have  a  minimal  amount  of  exterior  detail.     Contrasting  brick 
colors  is  the  most  common  decorating  device  used  to  give  some  variety  to  these 
long  rows  of  tenements  and  two-family  houses.     These  structures  are  solidly 
built  and  have  generally  been  wel 1 -ma i nta i ned  by  their  owners.    Their  tendency 
towards  sameness'  and  the  minimal  amount  of  unsympathetic  alteration  make  the 
area  a  homogeneous,  surprisingly  intact  example  of  early  twentieth-century 
speculative  housing. 
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